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** Mirabeau stands out as the central figure of the times; the Great- 
est Statesman of France."’ 
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THE WRESTLER 
\ God sends out his company to travel through 
NA \ 








the stars, 

There is every kind of wonder in the show; 
There is every kind of animal behind its prison bars ; 
With riders in a many-coloured row. 
The master showman, Time, has a strange trick of rhyme, 
And the clown’s most ribald jest is a tear ; 
But the best drawing card is the Wrestler, huge and hard, 
Who can fill the tent at any time of year. 


His eye is on the crowd, and he beckons with his hand, 

With authoritative finger, and they come. 

The rules of the game they do not understand, 

But they go as in a dream, and are dumb. 

They would fain say him Nay, and they look the other way, 

Till at last to the ropes they cling. 

But he throws them one by one till the show for them is 
done, 

In the blood-red dust of the ring. 


There’s none to shun his challenge, they must meet him 
soon or late, 

And he knows a cunning trick for all heéls. 

The king’s haughty crown drops in jeers from his pate 

As the hold closes on him, and he reels. 

The burly and the proud, the braggarts of the crowd, 

Every one of them he topples down in thunder. 

His grip grows mild for the dotard and the child, 

But alike they must all go under. 


Oh, many a mighty foeman would try a fall with him,— 
Persepolis, and Babylon, and Rome, 
Copyright 1895, by Srone & Kimsa.t. 
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Assyria, and Sardis, they see their fame grow dim, 
As he tumbles in the dust every dome. 
At length will come an hour when the stars shall feel his 
power, 
And he shall have his will upon the sun. 
Ere we know what he’s about the stars will be put out, 
And the wonder of the show will be undone. 
Cuar_es G. D. ROBERTS, 








THE KING’S TREASURE 


(Being an Episode in the Life of Dick Ryder, otherwise Gat- 
loping Dick, sometime Gentleman of the Road.) 


WAS the narrowness of my fortunes, as much as my 

own giddy head, that leagued me in the business of 

the King’s Treasure. I have always carried wise 
brains; there was never an adventure to my fist but I meas- 
ured out its chances; and sometimes ‘twas taken, though 
against all odds, and other times ‘t was left for a fool- 
hardiness. It was along of my mood. For the matter of 
that, we gentlemen of the road live no feather-bed lives, 
and it is our trade to forestall the assaults of Death. 
But this affair went, as it were, not only against my 
judgment but my will; and I make no doubt that I would 
not ha’ taken up with it had it not been that my pock- 
ets were bare, and my head was singing with wine. Al- 
together, at the moment, I conceive that the world and 
I were on pretty lively terms. But ‘t was the leanness 
of my purse as drew me on. ‘ My God,” saysI to Danny, 
throwing a crown at him, ‘‘and here’s my last coin upon 
it."* And there upon the spot the bargain was concluded; 
but the next day I was out of temper with myself. *T was 
not the greatness of the peril that put me off, for I have never 
been stopped by a bloody point in all my days, but the truth 
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was, that there was never a rascal of the whole pack of our 
fellowship that I would care to join hands with on an em- 
prise of the kind. I was not for couples myself; I kept my- 
self aloof; and me and Old Irons wore the best reputations 
upon the road, but in very different ways, as you may fancy. 
Old Irons was as black a rogue as you may conjecture, be- 
ing bred up from a lad for cutpurse and wheedler, and en- 
tertaining any business as would fetch him in a guinea to 
buy a bottle on. Out of his drink he was as cunning as he 
was savage, but in wine you would not match his bravadoes 
in Hell. And, by a curious chance, it was this very man 
that directed me to the folly of the adventure when it fell too 
late. 

*T was Creech as had the information to start with, and 
took it from no less a person than Timothy Grubbe himself. 
“Aye, there you are,’ says Old Irons to me, “‘and who 
d’ ye suppose is blind cuckoo enough for to walk into Tim- 
othy’s net? Why, you, Dick Ryder,” says he, ‘you and 
a chuck-head like Creech there."” ‘* As for that,”’ I said, 
for I was nettled at his sneering, “I can see a point or two 
beyond Timothy Grubbe’s back, and without even a wink 
from you.” 

‘Rip me,” says he, starting up, ‘‘d’ ye think I could not 
ha’ been in the job myself? And I suppose 't was not Tim- 
othy as came wheedling of me with his rat's eyes, and clap- 
ping me on the back fora lord, and thrusting forth his tongue 
at the sight of guineas that a man of heart might take ina 
night an’ he used his weapons briskly. Bah!" says Old 
Irons, ‘I trust no thief-catcher, nor no go-between, not till 
I pull my locks at the topsman."’ And this was true enough 
about Timothy Grubbe, as every man of us knew very well. 
There was many as owed the Jug and the Tree to that 
mealy-mouthed scoundrel, with his red eyes and his com- 
placent grin. If ever the devil came to London Town, it 
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was with Timothy’s hide he covered himself. For it was 
his aim to stand im security somewhere half-way ’twixt us 
fellows and the Law, and squeeze the both; and but that he 
had the lives of scores upon his tongue, and was very useful 
withal at a pinch, both to cracksmen and to traps, he would 
have been hanged or pistolled for his pains longsince. But, 
Devil or not, Timothy Grubbe was not a name to frighten 
me, nor was I to be lectured by a sot like Old Irons. And 
so I told him roundly; and then while we were drinking at 
the “ Bull’s Head,”’ who should come up but the man him- 
self. He stepped forward to us smartly, as though we were 
the particular game he was after, and, ‘Ho! Ho! Dick 
Ryder,” says he, with his sickly grin, ‘and there’s sport 
ahead, is there Dick? Pretty yellow coins to fill your pock- 
ets, eh? So, so, Dick; and you look full-spunked for busi- 
ness. What?” and he stood there wagging the head upon 
his wry neck, as though he had fallen prematurely from the 
topsman’s cart. 

Old Irons said nothing, for he was mighty quiet when 
Timothy Grubbe was about; but I could not keep silence 
before a half-hanged, mal-faced mongrel like him. ‘“ And 
who are you, Timothy Grubbe,” said I, ‘‘to come athrust- 
ing in your nose atween two gentlemen at supper? Does 
his Majesty give you that right along of the privilege to clap 
poor canters in the Jug?"’ He smiled more than ever, nod- 
ding his twisted head, but shot me an evil look out of his 
narrow eyes. ‘‘Ah, here’s a wit,” says he, “Here's a wit 
as the ladies of the Court have lost. A fine young gentle- 
man, Captain Irons, and a fine clean job he made nigh 
Petersfield last week ; and a fine entertainment, too, he will 
make some day upon Tyburn Tree, with the Ordinary 
a praying over him, and his heels a kicking in the air! *T will 
be a better sight than you will afford, Captain Irons, for all 
the little matter at Bedford, and Colonel Truscott’s jade, 
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that died a natural death, in course, last seventh of August. 
Why,” says he, “‘I have known gentlemen of this kidney 
now for twenty years, and I’ Il warrant I never put eyes upon 
a braver figure than Dick Ryder. This is some nobleman’s 
byblow, surely, Captain Irons,"* says he, addressing him but 
watching me. 

“Now, damn you!’ I cried, getting off my seat, “an’ 
you have not the civility to quit yourself, 1 "ll take leave to 
handle you.”’ 

Old Irons stuck out an arm to hold me, being turned very 
white in the gills at the references to himself, but I was all 
amuck with fury, and I drew a knife on Grubbe. 

“*Ha!” says he, not changing his tone, but keeping his 
eyes warily upon me and slipping dexterously aside, **’tis a 
mettlesome lad. I°ll wager him against a shipload of his 
Majesty's officers." Then: ‘ Put that down,” says he in 
another voice, very sharp, but still quiet. I looked at him, 
and he burst out laughing. ‘Oh, fie, Ryder,” he said, ‘to 
take a jest amiss like this! Come, my cock, come; put up 
that gully, and drink for me toa fine moon to-morrow even- 
ing. I°ll warrant we all love a moon. ’T iis a fine sight 
to watch the heavens sprinkled with stars and to know that 
the Lord Almighty is upon His throne,” and chuckling to 
himself over his blasphemy, he called up the landlord with 
some wine. 

But though I was embarked upon this business, and that, 
as it were, in a kind of fellowship with him, I would see 
him burst ere I kept the knave company. And the truth 
was that I was now maddened to be linked with him, but I 
durst not go back upon Creech, as I considered coming forth 
from the tavern; and moreover, I had myself drawn Zac- 
chary Mills into the same ploy, a lad of spirit, with a ser- 
viceable weapon, and a merry pair of lungs. And so it fell 
that we made the venture, as had been already agreed, upon 
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the following evening. The coach was bound for Chatham 
with the kegs of his Majesty’s guineas for the ships in that 
port, and first I must post down the road early in the after- 
noon to determine a position for ourambuscade. I reckoned 
to come up with the escort over Shooter's Hill, some miles 
this side of Dartford; and having marked the spot and laid 
out a rude plan, I rode on then to Dartford itself, where I 
pulled up at the “ Pigeons” for a pint of wine. I had no 
thought at the first but to moisten my throat and be off, but 
the day was warm and the tavern mighty cool and alluring; 
and there I fell a-talking with a civil-mannered fellow, that 
was a chandler hard by. He was a comfortable old sober- 
sides, of an affluent habit, and pretty well to do, as I sus- 
pected. He talked like a mill-stream, and, being on easy 
terms with the landlord, soon drew him also into the conver- 
sation; so that in a little there was the three of us discours- 
ing together just as pleasantly as though we had been 
brought up from boys inabatch. The innkeeper, who was 
an affable man, fetched out a choice bottle for his crony, 
and having taken a fancy to myself, nothing will suit but I 
must join them. Nor was I loth to do so, for as yet it was 
early, and there was a dusty road ‘twixt me and our place of 
assignation. And that, I suppose, with the good cheer and 
the undisguised admiration of the culleys, set me babbling 
rather plainer than was wise, so that in the end the chandler 
looks at me inquisitively. 

“You have seen a deal of life,” he says; ‘‘one might 
wonder, to be curious, what trade you might follow.” 

That shut me up in a trice, for I had been talking of 
bloody things I had seen adventured. ‘‘Ah, yes,” said I 
carelessly, for I knew it was best to lead ‘em boldly out of 
their suspicions, if so be they had already conceived any. 
‘*I ha’ seen a damned sight more evil deeds than I could 
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say. But when the Law says ‘ Mum," why I says ‘ Mum," 
too, as in duty bounden.”” 

*““Oh!"" says the fat chandler brightly. ‘‘ Are you an 
officer?” he says. I winked. ‘‘Hark’ee,” said I, “when 
silence is called, there best be no questions,’’ and I nodded 
at him meaningly. ‘But an’ I might speak of what my 
masters would fain leave in oblivion, I could tell tales as 
would astonish you. Why even to-day ” says I, and 
there broke off. ‘‘ Bah!” I says, ‘my tongue wags.” 

** We'll ha’ some more wine,” says the chandler after a 
moment, and with extreme friendliness. 

“Well,” said I, for the whim ran into my head on the 
moment to set their fat eyes a-goggling, “‘if it be another 
glass, why I will not say no; but upon that limit I stop. 
D’ye understand? I stop,”’ I said, bringing my foot with the 
stamp on the floor. ‘His Majesty’s business can ill afford 
to wait upon any man’s thirst.” 

** His Majesty’s business!’ cried the fat chandler, ex- 
changing a glance with the innkeeper, and opening his eyes. 

** His Majesty!” says Isharply. ‘I said nothing of his 
Majesty. Must you be putting words between a gentleman’s 
teeth?”’ ‘*No, no,” says the fat chandler hastily, ‘’t was 
my mistake,”’ and signed to the landlord to bring another 
bottle. When it wascome he filled the glasses and put one 
to his lips. ‘‘ Well,” he says, smiling at me amiably, 
** Here’s to the success of any business you may have in 
hand, friend ; and I’m sure ‘tis of importance.” 

“Ah!” says I, after a draught, and shaking my head, 
sagely, “‘ You may say that. Why, if *t were not for me that 
stands here His Majesty might be ten thousand guineas 
the poorer this night.” 

The chandler lifted his brows at the landlord again, and 
smiled and nodded, as though he would say, “* We are get- 
ting to it now.’’ I brought my fist down upon the bench 
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with athump. ‘Does any man tell me,” I cried, ‘that 
I’m not the match of a dozen snarling rascals such as may 
chance to pounce upon his Majesty's coach this side of 
Chatham ?” 

‘What!’ said the chandler, starting. ‘Is there an 
escort to Chatham to-night?” 

“Rot me,” siys I, feigning to stare at him stupidly. 
‘*Whose wits are wool-gathering that you gabble about 
Chatham? I know what I know,” I says, ‘‘and I can hold 
my tongue with any man.”” ‘‘ Yes, yes,"’ says the innkeeper, 
soothingly. ‘‘ Indeed, sir, ’tisso. You are a very discreet 
gentleman, I’Il warrant, and a brave one, too,” and the two 
fools regarded me with fresh esteem and wonder. But I 
was not disposed to juggle away the afternoon in the society 
ofa pair of tabbies, and, truth to say, I know not what put 
me in the humour to fool them so, unless ’t was the wine, 
which was excellent, and for which they deserved some re- 
turn. But already I was regretting my piece of sport; not 
that I cared two pinches for the simpletons; but ’t is a wise 
tongue that keeps the habit of silence. So making them my 
adieux, which, on their part, were very respectful, I left the 
tavern and rode back to our rendezvous at the “ Joiners’ 
Arms” in the little village of Lewisham. There I found 
Creech in a black mood, but Zacchary bubbling with excite- 
ment. 

*©We're on a lunatic job, and we're a pack of fools; 
that’s what we are,”’ says Creech with an oath; and with 
that I knew that he, too, had been talking with Old Irons. 

“Well,” said I, ‘“’twas you put us on toit, Dan, and 
why in God’s name do you change your tune at this hour of 
night?” For it angered me to see him whimpering and may- 
be settir.g silly notions aflow in the lad’s head. But Zacch- 
ary, as it turned out, was game enough. ‘Come out of 
that, Dan,” he says laughing. ‘Fetch out old Blood- 
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drinker, and let’s see his temper. Stab us all, Dan, but 
we’re more than the match of King James’s scum.” 

“‘There’s sense,’ says I, well enough pleased, ‘and 
there’s spunk too ; andthe sooner you come by your own 
again, the better for us all, Dan.” 

“You'll have your belly full soon enough, young fellow,” 
says Dan with a sneer, turning to Zacchary. ‘**Tis not 
the cock that crows the loudest as uses his spurs best. 
And as for you, Dick Ryder, you know I’m no white liver, 
and I°ll trouble you to take back those words.” 

“Sink me, Danny, I°Jl swallow *em whole,” said I laugh- 
ing, ‘if *t will serve to set you in your stirrups again.’ But 
he looked very nasty, and so I took him by the arm aside, 
and, “‘ Look ’ee,”’ I says, ‘‘ Don’t go for to spoil the spirit 
of Zacchary there. The boy’s willing: and there's stuff in 
him to stop a regiment. And here’s the moral of it. Why 
an’ so be we have been damned fools enough to rattle the 
dice for Timothy Grubbe, why we’re fools, and there’s no 
more to say. But what’s gone is gone, and to curl up with 
the mollygrubs because the milk isa trifle sour, is neither to 
your credit nor to mine. And that’s plain,’’ Isays. He 
grumbled a little further, but seeing that he was coming 
round, I said no more; but that young bantam Zacchary, 
who was well primed with drink, must needs stick in his 
tongue in a gibing fashion. 

“Let me rot for a corpse,” he says, clinking his glass, 
‘* but I’d think shame to turn pale afore a small job like this, 
more especially after twenty years’ service. *Tis not my 
notion of business,"’ says he, looking very scornfully at 
Creech. But I saw that Dan was scowling, andthe lad was 
getting over-ripe with liquor, so I broke in roughly. 

* Hold up there, you young swine,” I said, ‘‘and let less 
go in and less come out at your mouth.” 

“*‘Damme, Dick Ryder,” says Zacchary, jumping to his 
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feet. “I won't take no such terms from you, for all the 
fellow you think yourself. No, nor from a white feather, 
like Creech,” he cries, returning again to Dan. 

**Sit down, you fool,” I said sharply. But Creech was 
on his legs too, and had his fingers on his pistol, and there 
was like to be trouble on my hands. I took Zacchary by 
the collar and threw him back into his chair, where he lay 
struggling with me. Creech was furious. “I'll cut the 
heart out of you,” sayshe. ‘* You muck-worm, you —— 
I°ll slit your gizzard you ——.”’ But this was more than I 
could endure, for Zacchary was struggling to be at Creech, 
and Creech was reaching round me to fall on Zacchary, and 
all because the one chose to take a fit of temper, and the 
other had swallowed more wine than was good for him. 

**Curse you, Dan,” I said, “I’m no watchdog to keep 
two fools from each other’s throat. Drop that pistol,” I 
says, ‘‘and shake yourself together, while I muzzle this 
bloody-minded young rogue.” 

Creech muttered, but dropped his hand, and I pinioned 
Zacchary with my arms. ‘‘ By Gad,’ I said, ‘‘but I’ve a 
mind to split open that ugly head of yours. The Bedlamite 
I was to have bestowed a kindness on a numskull that does 
not know how to behave before his betters! And this your 
first job of any account, too! ** 

That seemed to sober him, for he stopped struggling and 
swearing filthy oaths, and sat sullen in his chair. 

When we set forth, hard upon nine o'clock, the pair were 
both still very surly, but presently Zacchary’s spirits rose, 
for he was but a raw hand with the temper of a boy, and the 
prospect of the encounter scattered his ill-humour. He said 
little, but whistled away cheerfully, forging on his horse 
ahead of us, as though impatient to be over the hill. Creech 
too was pretty mute, save now and then for an oath which he 
spat at his nag when it stumbled in a rabbit-hole. But when 
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we had got to the crest of the hill and looked down upon the 
open stretch of land beyond, he pulled in, and says he with 
another oath, *‘ There ’s a moon out.” 

“‘ The better for us to pick’em off, Dan," I returned, 
laughing at him. 

“Oh, damn the moon,” said Zacchary. ‘Let's push for- 
ward and come to quarters.” 

** Softly, my young bantam,”’ I said, ‘‘and where the Hell 
d "ye suppose you ’Il be finding your game by this?”* 

“Oh,”’ says Creech with a sneer, ‘‘they’re ahiding from 
Zacchary Mills, that’s what they are. They're all afraid 
of him and his barkers. They know his stomach for blood, 
they do. Weain’t to do nothing, Dick Ryder, but to set 
down upon our haunches and see *em put up their hands and 
cry for mercy to this fire-eater here.” 

‘* Hold your tongue, Dan,” said I angrily, for I could see 
Zacchary’s eyes gleaming. ‘Wait till we are finished with 
the job and then, if you come out clear, you can settle your 
jealousies together. I’ll not interfere. But there's one 
road before us now, and that’s what we must follow.” 

There was no further word spoken until we had rode 
down into the flat and come up with the spot on which I had 
pitched for the sally. The road here was bordered upon 
the one side by a tall hedge with a ditch and upon t’ other 
by a strip of green marsh; and a little below this we took 
up our stand beneath a clump of elms for rather more than 
half-an-hour. Zacchary grew very restless, but Creech was 
stolid enough by now, only turning an eye on the moon 
from time to time and cursing her fora spoil-sport. And I 
will admit that she was an interference, for she was a full 
wheel, and the road lay ina white light, twenty paces be- 
fore us, so clear that the shadows of the trees lay in a dark 
wavering mesh along it. But if a gentleman of the road 
must be hindered by the impudent accidents of the weather, 
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he had best give up roaming and settle down with empty 
pockets afore a mercer’s counter. By and bye Zacchary 
bent his ears to the ground. ‘*They’re coming,” he says, 
and whipped out his pistols with glee. Sure enough I could 
hear far away a rumbling noise, borne down on the wind, 
which blew sharply from the north-west. TI’ll reckon to 
take two on the first blow,” says he boastfully. 

“Stand by there,” said I, brusquely, “and keep your 
bragging tongue quiet. What would you be up to? ” 

** Why,” said Zacchary, ‘‘shan’t we march up and cock 
our pistols at ’em?” 

*¢ Yes,” said I, ‘and a shot in the stomach for us all. 
You fallback, Zacchary Mills, and leave these appoint- 
ments to me. D” ye think they will pull up for the likes 
of your pretty face?” 

** What shall we do, then?” he asked anxiously. ‘* You 
best just follow me,’’ I answered, ‘‘and no word or stroke 
till I give the signal.” 

And a little after that the coach drew into sight away at 
the bend of the road. Whereupon I wheeled round, and 
with Dan on my left, and with Zacchary clinging close to 
my right, cantered slowly up the highway to meet it. It 
came swinging down at a merry pace, and flashed out upon 
the open swamp into the brilliant moonlight; and just at 
that we put heels to our nags and rode forward at a hand- 
gallop. The coach was as plain as if it had been midday, 
and I could count the heads of the four as sat on the box 
with the driver; but from the speed at which we came up, 
they could never have suspected our design. And the first 
hint of the matter, as wellas the first words on the occasion, 
came from the coachman, who, seeing as we did not divide 
to let him shoot through, shouted in a warning voice. But 
we took no notice. ‘Stand close,’’ I whispered under my 
breath, and they both held in tight till the flanks of our 
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horses grazed aud brushed against each other. And then 
someone rose suddenly upon the box. ‘ What the Devil,” 
he cried; ‘where are you coming, you drunken fools?” 

Now I know the way of drivers, and have never met one 
as was not for saving his horses, an’ he could; and sure 
enough, as I had calculated, the coachman, seeing how we 
still rode on abreast for him, suddenly, and upon the instant, 
pulled the leaders across the roadway out upon the green 
swamp. The swiftness of this strategy, when they were in 
full speed, threw the horses into confusion, and they pranced 
and came back upon their haunches, backing the coach with 
a bump into a puddle of water. But the movement came a 
second too late, for Creech, who, sweeping along on my left, 
swerved out of line and ran his mare full face upon the strug- 
gling horses. The shock sent ‘em all to the ground, and 
Creech in the thick of the melly; but I had no time to spend 
upon him then, for at that moment I put a shot in the coach- 
man, lest he should do further mischief, and the next second 
the firing broke out. 

The first thing I was aware of was a bullet through the 
cuff on my wrist, but by this Zacchary and I had been 
carried to the rear of the coach, and were using our pistols 
pretty freely. Zacchary knocked over a tall fellow that was 
leaning over the top with a blunderbuss, and ere his dangling 
body had time to fall off the coach, I sent a bullet through 
his neighbor. I heard, too, the crack of a piece from the 
other side, and guessed that Danny was at work. But the 
top was a bad place for a seige, and the culleys in their fury 
came rattling down to the ground, shouting and priming 
their weapons as they came. The first that landed came at 
me with a muzzle up, and I, having no shot left for him, 
must needs meet him with the toasting fork, which was an 
ugly case for me, if his excitement should leave him any 
aim. But at that very moment down came the clouds upon 
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the moon, and the sky fell thick with darkness. I had 
spurred Calypso to run him down, and just as the blackness 
spread there was the noise of his barker, and flop she went 
upon her foreknees, rolling over in the dust. My shoulder 
came with a smack upon the road, but in a trice I was out 
of the saddle and on my feet, and ere he could draw his 
sword had spitted him like a fowl. Suddenly, to my sur- 
prise (for I thought she was done for), Calypso got to her 
legs, and with a whinney galloped down the road in a state 
of panic. But this was no time for considerations of her, 
and, in truth, I knew she would make for her old stables; 
so, gripping my iron, I rushed up to where Zacchary was 
being hard pressed by three stout fellows who, hacking at 
him with their points, were driving him step by step into the 
ditch. As I sprang forward it ran into my head to wonder 
where the Devil was Creech, for I had seen nothing of him 
since he had fallen in the collision, and he might be food for 
maggots by now. But there and then was the wonder an- 
swered, and, indeed, I might have guessed it sooner had I not 
been so occupied. For there were some ten or so of the es- 
cort to start with, and now but four remained, and of the 
dead I could lay but two to my credit, beside the coachman. 
Well, just as I pounced upon the nearest man that was swiping 
at Zacchary, a shot rang out, and slap he goes upon his face, 
wriggling a little. I turned at that, and there was Dan, 
sure enough, the white light of the moon, which shone forth 
again, striking on his black face, right in the middle of the 
frightened horses, and propping his pistol on the ribs of one 
that had fallen. 

** Bravo, Danny!" says I, and stuck my iron through the 
ribs of Zacchary’s second assailant. But thereupon, and 
while Zacchary was finishing off the last of *em, I heard a 
sound behind me, and felt something tingle in my side. 
Turning about I came face to face with a sort of officer 
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man by the coach side, with a red cut across his face, which 
maybe was some of my own handiwork. The point had 
slipped through my thigh, and had I not moved would, 
doubtless, have gone to my midriff. I turned mighty dizzy 
of a sudden, and I remember that his face went from me in 
a mist; I had, moreover, a sickly sense of wobbling on my 
legs. But by an effort of my mind I recall squaring myself 
on them, and then, feeling still that I was going, I lunged 
forward blindly. The sword struck him somewhere, and 
he went back npon his head under the wheels. I myself 
was carried with a bang against the coach, and leaned there, 
supporting myself vaguely for a moment, until I grew con- 
scious that the vehicle was shifting. Then I drew off some- 
how, and opened my eyes. It was the plunging of the 
scared horses that was jshaking the coach, and as I looked 
my gaze fell stupidly upon the fellow under the wheels, who 
was struggling {to rise in a feeble fashion. The horses 
backed and jumped forward, and the wheels dragged over 
his neck, and after that he stirred no more. 

Then it seemed to me there was along pause. There 
was a cricket buzzing in my ears, and a flock of sheep came 
dancing before my eyes, surging up and down. But after a 
time I looked about and there was silence upon the night; 
and then again someone came running up against me, and I 
heard Zacchary’s voice, crying in jubilant tones, ‘‘I ha’ 
killed three, Dick,”* says he, “I ha’ killed three,”’ slapping 
me on the shoulder. 

“‘Damn you,” says I, ‘Keep your hands off me, you 
dung-fork,”’ and then I burst out laughing. Zacchary’s 
fac: was pretty plain by this time, and I saw him looking at 
me. ‘*Ha’they done you?” he says. ‘‘ Where's Creech?” 
says I, but Lord, I know where Creech would be, if he 
were alive; and there he was, for sure, rifling the pockets of 
the escort as lay dead. ‘Give me a hand,” says I to Zac- 
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chary, “ There ’s a bodkin through my kidneys.” “We 
finished "em off,” he cries. ‘I ha’ killed three,”’ repeating 
the phrase in a silly, braggart way. 

“You bloody-minded young knave,” I says, ‘* What the 
Hell is it who killed whom. Stand up there, Dan,”’ I says, 
*€and let ’s get to business.” 

“*’T was my sword as done it all,” says Zacchary in ex- 
citement. ‘Keep your mouth, you young devil,” I said, 
for I was fretted with my wound; and I jerked my elbow 
into his side for a reminder. Now, I was leaning full heavy 
upon Zacchary’s shoulder, and my face was turned to where 
Creech was stooping among the corpses; when all of an in- 
stant the quiet was startled by a sharp sound, and Zacchary, 
loosening his hold on me, slipped to the earth with a groan. 
I fell with his body, which quivered under me, but pulling 
myself up quickly stared at Creech. ‘‘ What the Hell is 
this?’ said I. 

Creech met my eyes in bewilderment. ‘*There’s no 
one left,” he says in a low voice. ‘Where did that 
come from?” said I. And just then by way of 
answer came another crack, and a bullet passed Creech’s 
nose. ‘*My God!” says he, and whisked about. There 
was the pause of an instant, and a third report sounded, and 
Creech staggered and then began to run with a shambling, 
tottering gait away upon the London road. But I stood 
staring. And suddenly out of the coach a black figure 
jumped hastily, and running round to the front clambered 
upon the box. 

“Hell! said I, and forthwith made for the coach as fast 
as my shaking legs would let me. The man had gotten the 
reins in his hand when I reached the vehicle; and I had just 
time to fling myself at a strap on the rumble when the horses 
plunged and reared as if under the whip, and the wheels 
turning slowly, the coach rolled on sideways for a few paces, 
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and then lumbering upon the road, broke into a canter upon 
the road to Chatham. 

Dangling from the leathern strap, I was bumped from 
point to point along the road, which was like to be bad for 
my wound, as I soon discovered from the growing pain in 
my groin, anda further seizure of faintness. And yet it passed 
my wits how I was to struggle up to the body of the coach, 
with it in motion and my strength running out on a tide. 
But as the job was fairly set for me, I was not the poltroon 
to give in without a wrestle, and so very slowly and very 
feebly I hauled myself up till my legs drew off the ground 
and my hands clutched the railing of the seat. By good 
luck my wrists held, and though I felt the muscles shaking 
like jelly in my arms I pulled myself higher still, until at 
last my nose rose over the level of my knuckles. And there 
I hung suspended for a time, with very quick breath, and a 
deathly sickness in my belly. But I was not yet in extrem- 
ity, despite the ugly circumstances, and gathering my spirit 
for a final essay, I flung myself, as it were, forward into the 
air with a kick of my legs, and came down with my breast 
upon the iron rails and the rest of me stuck out over the 
road. After that it was a small matter by comparison to 
wriggle across the seat on to the coach-top, and here for full 
five minutes I lay athwart the cushions, sweating like a 
horse, and with the trees and the moon and the whole 
environing landscape rushing round and swaying in my head. 
But when I picked up my senses I settled down pretty com- 
fortable in the seat and began to look about me and consider. 
The first thing I set eyes upon was the dark figure on the 
box, bent over the horses, and though I could make out very 
4 little, for the moon was in jail again, the turn of his back 
seemed somehow familiar. But now, when I had time to 
reflect, it appeared to me that I had run my neck into a 
damned foolish business. For here was the stage, with all 
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the bloody marks of battle on it, and one dead body at 
least, as I could perceive, rolling about on top—here was the 
coach, I say, running straight for Dartford, with me seated 
there like a lamb for to be galloped along to Tyburn. Just 
as these considerations turned sharply in my mind, and I 
was vaguely revolving the chance of an escape from the 
quandary I had won at so much trouble, the man on the box 
suddenly pulled up the horses, and we cameto a stop 
abreast of a patch of wood. The corpse that was jumping 
about on the roof settled down quietly at that, and I had 
only time to follow his example and lie flat between the seats 
as the moon shown forth once more, when the man skipped 
down lightly from his perch and coming round the coach 
opened the door. This proceeding tickled my curiosity, 
and by edging myself along I could thrust my nose over the 
roof and observe his movements. Then it was for the first 
time that the full design of this abominable plot was reveled 
to me; for the moonlight struck clear upon his face, and it 
was the face of that wrynecked scoundrel, Timothy Grubbe. 
I had well-nigh screamed out in my rage to discover his 
double perfidy, but I kept my oaths under and watched him 
closely. He scrambled into the coach and reappeared next 
instant carrying in his arms a heavy keg under the burden of 
which he staggered across the road into the brushwood. As 
soon as this was dispatched he returned and fetched out a 
second, which he proceeded to hide in the same way; and 
he repeated the performance athirdtime. By this it was 
plain that the lousy knave was concealing the King’s 
treasure, and I could ha’ ripped the vitals out of him and 
would ha’ done it then and there, but that I was without a 
weapon of any kind and my wound would barely suffer me 
to sit up, let alone engage with a sound man like him. But 
when he had mounted the box again and drove off, no doubt 
in high glee, I’ll take oath, weapon or no weapon, that I 
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would have climbed over the roof and choked him from be- 
hind if I had had the free use of my limbs. Old Irons was 
right, and to be mixed up with a stinkard like that was a 
piece of folly fora boy. Why, it was for us dolts to settle 
the escort, while he sat comfortable in his hole, and never 
so much as showing a face in the fight. And when that 
was done, it was a pistol through the window for Zacchary 
and Creech and me, and the yellow-boys for him. This 
discovery sent me into a black choler, in which I would hear 
no suggestions of prudence for my own safety. I swore I 
would be even with him, if only for the blood of Zacchary. 
But the Devil of it was that here was me being driven into 
Dartford with never a word to say for myself. *T was true 
he was in ignorance that I set behind him, and this set me 
thinking, so that presently I had contrived a manceuvre to 
pursue when we reached the town. *T was hazardous, but, 
the Lord knows, I was less like to care for hazards at that 
moment than ever in my life. 

And in this wise we rattled into Dartford, each of us I 
daresay, encumbered with strong emotions. Timothy 
Grubbe drew up before an inn, and descending from the box 
rapped loudly at the door. But as for me I took no heed 
of him after that, for letting myself in a gingerly way to the 
ground upon the other side I shambled off into the night. 
By good fortune that same afternoon I had noticed the of- 
fice of the Justice, and thither I now made my way with my 
best speed. I could not forbear a grin to myself to think of 
me on an emprise like this, to confront a Justice in his own 
house. °*T was pitch and toss at the best, I knew, but I 
would have the heart out of Timothy Grubbe somehow. 
So when I was got unto the Justice’s door I knocked smart- 
ly for admittance, and presently you might ha’ seen me hob- 
anobbing with his worship, him all eyes and mouth, listen- 
ing to my tale. ‘*How many was there, did you say?” 
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says he. ‘* There was six of 'em,”’ I replied, ‘‘and bloody 
butchers all, as this rip in my side will witness.” ‘* Poor 
fellow !”’ says the Justice kindly. ‘* Pour yourself another 
glass,”’ and looking at me out of his mild eyes with interest. 
“But you secured one scoundrel,” he says. ‘‘ Secured,” 
says I, “yes; and that’s the fact. Left for dead I was, as 
I’m telling you, and him standing over the poor dead bodies 
to filch ’em of their purses, when down comes my pistol-butt 
on his head.” ‘* You're a brave fellow,”’ says he approv- 
ingly, ‘‘and this ruffian is safely bestowed in the coach?” 
“Well,” says I, ‘and that’s where he was; but’ as your 
worship will perceive, I am all of a daze, and maybe the vil- 
lain will escape his bonds, if so be your worship will not lay 
your hands on him forthright."’ ‘Aye, that I will,” said 
he, ‘‘we ‘ll despatch the rogue”’; and, rising from his chair, 
summoned his men. Butat that instant there came a noisy 
clatter on the door, and the Justice stared at me. ‘* Why, 
who is this at such a time?” he asked. 

I knew well enough who it was, for Timothy Grubbe was 
not the man to leave himself touched with suspicions, and I 
had already fathomed his cunning purpose; which, indeed, 
was why I had forestalled him. His worship went to the 
door, and presently I heard voices in the hall, the one of 
which I distinguished easily enough. And after a little, as 
I sat sipping my wine, the Justice came back, looking very 
perplexed. ‘* Why, what is this?’’ he says. ‘Here isa 
fellow that brings a tale as like your own as may be, save 
that ‘tis he is the hero.” I started, and regarded him in an 
amaze. ‘* Why,” says I, “all was killed but me and the 
prisoner, and that I’ll swear.” We stared at each other. 
** What like-of a man?” I asked, in a low voice. ‘* Why, 
a small fellow,” says he, ‘‘with his head to one side.” My 
God !” I cried, feigning an excitement ; ‘take him, your wor- 
ship. ’T is he, don’t let him escape.” ‘Why, what’s 
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amiss?” he says, surprised. ‘*’T is the man himself,” I 
said. ‘Your prisoner?” he asked. I nodded. ‘Oh, my 
Lord,” says the Justice, rubbing his hands, ‘this is fine news. 
He has given himself into our hands. You shall see him, 
you shall face him, and identify him”; and he chuckled. 
I chuckled, too. “Why, yes,” I says, “I'll warrant I'll 
face him.” With that, out pops the Justice, and soon after 
returns with Timothy Grubbe, sure enough, on his heels. 
“Perhaps,” says he, “ you will repeat your statement afore 
this gentleman.” 

I could scarce keep from roaring with laughter, to see 
Timothy Grubbe’s face so suddenly aghast at me sitting 
there confidential. ‘‘ Yes, that is the fellow,” I said, “I °d 
know him among a hundred by his ugly neck.” ‘‘Do you 
know who he is?”’ asked the Justice. ‘* Well,”’ said I du- 
biously, “As like as not, he would be that same black ruf- 
fian, Dick Ryder.” ‘I ‘ve heard of him, I’ve heard of 
him,” says the Justice, rubbing his hands again. But Tim- 
othy Grubbe was no fool, as I knew very well, and though 
he had started at the first, and had worn a frown of embar- 
rassment upon his face throughout this colloquy, he was con- 
tained enough now when he addressed his worship. 

“*Mr. Justice,” says he sharply, “‘I have no notion what 
sort of figure you play in this farce, but, whatever it be, I 
must interfere with your amusements for a moment and ask 
you to arrest this man in the King’s name.’’ His worship 
stared, and then laughed a little. ‘*Oh!*’ says he, ‘* That’s 
it, is it?*’ Grubbe turned on him. ‘* This man,” he said, 
speaking in his harshest voice, ‘‘ though the Devil, his father, 
knows how he comes here, was the chief of the gang that at- 
tacked and robbed the stage, as I have informed you.” He 
said it so firmly, and with such an appearance of authority, 
that his worship looked staggered, and said nothing. But 
it was time for me to put in my tongue, if I was to keep my 
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post. ‘‘ Ah!" says I, very sarcastic, ‘‘and ‘tis a brave bold 
tongue you ply for an audacious cut-throat. You have it 
all pat, as one would say. And perhaps you could swear to 
*em in a court of justice; no one better. And I suppose, 
my fine fellow, ’tis me that’s this same Dick Ryder, and 
*t is you as had charge of his Majesty’s treasure.” 

Timothy Grubbe looked at me, with lowered brows, out 
of his little red eyes. ‘*I don’t know what name you put 
yourself,” he said in his rasping voice. ‘I have no such in- 
timate acquaintance with gentlemen of the road. But I do 
know as I shall have you clapped in prison ere an hour 
passes. But why do you delay?” says he, suddenly address- 
ing the Justice imperiously. ‘I have already asked you to 
place this fellow underarrest."* His worship was very much 
disturbed. ‘Softly, softly,”’ he says, taking a pinch of snuff 
absently. ‘‘How am I to judge between you?” “Judge,” 
says Timothy with a sneer. ‘I warrant his Majesty will 
have a word to say upon judges when this incompetence 
reaches his ears. The Justiceturned red. ‘* Why . 
he stammered and looked with hesitation at Grubbe. ‘Mr. 
Justice,”* I said, for I could see the case was turning against 
me, ‘‘I ask you to seize this man on a charge of highway 
robbery and murder.” Grubbe gave me an ugly smile as 
though he had gotten the best of me now, and I will admit 
that I wasa little afraid myself. “ But there is no evidence,” 
says his worship, frowning. ‘There is none to speak 
to the truth of either."” And at that word all of a sudden I 
took a notion that sent the blood spinning in my veins and 
brought me to my feet very solemn and certain. I have al- 
ways come out of difficulties upon the proper side, in some 
degree by the favour of fortune, but the more, I take it, 
thanks to my own ingenious wits. And here was the chance 
to turn to account an idle humour which I had till now re- 
garded more as a piece of reckless folly. 
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** As to that,’ says I slowly, ‘‘there’s plenty to speak to 
my identity, but it is an ill hour to fetch ’em from Town.” 
Timothy Grubbe grinned. ‘* Yet I am loth to keep your 
worship in suspense," I says, ‘‘and myself under so foolish 
a suspicion, and, faith, we'll e’en put up with a witness or 
two in Dartford, an’ it please your worship.’ Timothy shot 
a sharp glance at me, and the Justice gave a sigh of relief. 
“*Come,” says he more cheerfully, “that is well; and we ‘ll 
take the witnesses at once.” Indeed,” says I, with my 
eyes on Grubbe, “if your worship will but fetch *em out of 
bed, there *s an honest chandler by the name of Tyrwhitt, 
of this town, and the host of the ‘ Pigeons,” that knows what 
my business was this day.” ‘‘ Tyrwhitt !** says the Justice, 
“yes, I know him—a worthy fellow. We'll have ‘em 
both,”’ and opening the door briskly he gave an order to his 
men. Timothy Grubbe scowled, and scratched his chin, 
with his evil eyes upon me. I sat down again, indifferent, 
and finished my wine. But Timothy said nothing, nor in- 
deed did anything further pass between us three until the re- 
turn of the messengers. When there was a rap on the door, 
the Justice stepped across. ‘*Come in, Tyrwhitt,”’ he says, 
“‘come in, my good man.** But when the fat chandler was 
got in, and ere the Justice could say another word, the man 
served my purpose better than I could have anticipated. 
For he gazed about in a stupid, sleepy fashion, looked va- 
cantly on Grubbe, and then his eyes dropping on me he 
blinked and gave acry. ‘* Well, sir,” saysthe Justice, “do 
you know this man?” ‘ Why, yes,” says the fat chandler, 
brightening up, “‘’t is the gentleman as had charge of his 
Majesty’s gold to take to Chatham."’ Grubb started aback, 
and made as though to speak, but was silent. ‘‘ Ha!” says 
the Justice, ‘* Now, it seems we are getting upon the scent.” 
And thereupon he called in the landlord of the “‘ Pigeons,” 
who entered in some trepidation. ‘Do you know this 
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man?” asked the Justice, now very stiff and formal. Old 
Jolly-boy looked at Grubbe and shook his head, and then 
with a glance at me, said in a public whisper to his worship, 
**’T is an officer of his Majesty’s, upon a secret service,” and 
nodded mysteriously. 

“Oh, ho!” said his worship with a smile. ‘Faith, I 
think we have it now,” and he regarded Timothy sternly. 
“I think,” he says, ‘my good highwayman, that the gaol- 
house is the place for you,” and chuckled as if he had made 
a jest. But Timothy said nothing, shifting his small dark 
eyes from one to another viciously. ‘* What!” says the 
inn-keeper, ‘‘is this a highwayman?” and retreated a step. 
The Justice nodded in good humour. ‘ But won't be one 
much longer, I fear me,” he says. ‘Faith, *t was a matter 
I know much about,”’ says the fat chandler complacently, 
‘for me and this gentleman discussed it over our wine.”* 

“‘Ah!"’ saysthe Justice with an approving glance at me, 
‘a fine, brave fellow that, Tyrwhitt, whom I commend to 
your kind hospitality for his wound’s sake.’’ ‘* Oh, I shall 
be well enough, your worship,” said I, getting on my feet, 
“and I will e’en take the generous offer of any friend here 
for a bandage and a glass of wine more.” 

*‘And welcome,” says the chandler, very warmly. But 
all the time Timothy Grubbe said nothing, only looking at 
me with a scowling smile. He was a reptile of spunk, was 
Grubbe, and no doubt he saw there was nothing more to be 
said that night. Sohe held his tongue; he was never one 
to waste his time, was Timothy. But I was not going to 
part like that. I would have an oath out of him somehow. 
““"t is a pity,” I said, turning to go, ‘that the rogues got 
away with the gold.” “ Aye, “tis a pity,” said the Justice. 
*€T wish,”” said I, “that I knew where "t was hid—in some 
patch of wood, maybe.” The Justice nodded, but Tim- 
othy looked up suddenly, a flash of intelligence lit his eyes, 
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and he ground his teeth fiercely and muttered, giving me a 
bloody look. I could not refrain from laughing at that. 
* Well,” says I, “’t is a comfort to know that one rogue at 
least will take no share in the plunder.” The Justice laughed 
too, and they all laughed; and upon that I got out of the 
house roaring with laughter. For I had left Timothy with 
that news to spend a very discomfortable night. But as for 
me, I was in high feather, and after patching up my wound, 
which the chandler’s good lady tended, and narrating a 
string of adventures to the gaping ninnies over a steaming 
bowl, I crept out of the house when all were abed, and, 
mounting a nag which I found in the stables, rode without 
more ado to the little piece of wood in which the gold was hid. 
I distributed as much as I could carry in packages about my 
saddle, and having concealed the rest against a later oppor- 
tunity, I set out in good spirits; reaching Maidstone early 
the next day, where I remained in quarters for a week or so. 


H. B. MarriotTr WarTson. 





DEGENERATION 
eT WRITE this paper as a solemn, an earnest warning, 


an appeal to the unsuspecting and serene general 

public not to read Dr. Max Nordau’s book Degen- 
eration. I give this word of admonition with much the 
same spirit of despairing yet powerless misery as might ani- 
mate the warning of any slave to a despised habit, a hashish- 
eater, an opium smoker, an alcoholic inebriate. I have read 
this book of Dr. Nordau’s, and through it I am become the 
unwilling victim of a most deplorable, most odious, most 
blighting habit—that of searching for degenerates. I do not 
want or like to do this, but I do it instinctively, mechanically. 
The habit has poisoned all the social relations of my life, 
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has entered into my views of the general public; it has 
sapped my delight in novelty, choked my admiration of 
genius, deadened my enthusiasm, silenced my opinions ; and 
it has brought these wretched conditions not only into my 
regard of matters and persons of the present times, but retro- 
spectively it has tainted the glories of history. ill this is 
exceeded by the introspective blight of the book through ex- 
acting a miserable and mortifying self-examination, which 
leads to the despairing, the unyielding conclusion that I am 
myself a degenerate. 

The book is, unfortunately, so explicit in explanation as 
to lure every reader to amateur investigation. Indeed, such 
a vast array of mental and physical traits are enumerated as 
stigmata—the marks of the beast—as to paralyze the thought- 
less, and to make the judicious grieve. Our mental traits 
we can oftimes conceal from public view, our moral traits 
we always conceal, but many of our physical characteristics 
can not, alas, be wholly hidden. Dr. Nordau enumerates 
many physical stigmata, all interesting, but perhaps the most 
prominent, most visible one, is the degenerate malformation 
of the ear. 

I was present recently at an interesting function whereat 
the subject of the evening was discussion of this book De- 
generation. In the course of a brilliant and convincing ad- 
dress one of the lecturers chanced to name that most hateful 
and evident stigma, the ear-mark, so to speak, of the ac- 
cursed. ‘Though simple were his words, as subtle as sewer- 
gas was his poison; as all-pervading and penetrating as the 
sand-storm in the desert, it entered every brain in the room. 
I speedily and furtively glanced from side to side at my 
neighbors’s ears, only to find them regarding mine with ex- 
pressions varying from inquisitiveness through surprise and 
apprehension, to something closely approaching disgust. 
After the discussion was ended, friends advanced to speak 
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with me; they shook hands, not looking with pleasant greet- 
ing into my eyes, but openly staring at my ears. 

Now, that would be necessarily most abhorrent to every 
one,—to quote Spenser:— 

‘“* For fear least we like rogues should be reputed 

And for eare-marked beastes abroad be bruited.” 
And it is specially offensive to me—it would be anyway, for 
my ears are not handsome; but worse still must be admitted, 
they are not normal. They answer every purpose of hear- 
ing and of restraining my hat from slipping down over my 
eyes and on my neck, which is all I have demanded of them 
hitherto. But now I know that as emblems of my mental 
and moral characteristics they are wholly remiss, even de- 
graded. They are .o79 larger than normality; they stand 
out from my head at an angle which exhibits 2° too much 
obtusity ; the lobule displays .17 too little pendulosity ; and 
worst of all, the fossa scaphoida of my pinna is basely un- 
convoluted. I am sore ashamed of all this. I think of hav- 
ing the twin base betrayers of my degenerate nature shaved 
off in spots, and already I tie them close to my head at night 
in a feeble attempt at improvement. But I am not in my 
callow youth; I fear they have not been bent in the way 
they should be inclined, that their degeneracy is irremedia- 
ble. 

It is not through physical stigmata alone that I find my- 
self branded. I find that I am impulsive, I have a predilec- 
tion for inane reverie, and for search for the bases of phe- 
nomena—all sad traits. Worst of all, I have ‘‘the irresisti- 
ble desire of the degenerate to accumulate useless trifles.”* 
Nordau says, ‘It is a stigmata of degeneration, and has had 
invented for it the name oniomania or buying craze. The 
oniomaniac is simply unable to pass by any lumber without 
feeling an impulse to acquire."” When I read that sentence 
I glanced guiltily at my cabinets of old china—well, I could 
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use it on the table and thus make it unstigmatic; at my 
Dutch silver—I might melt it up and sell it; my books, my 
autographs, my photographs, all may find some excuse; but 
how can I palliate any book-plates, or ever live down having 
gone for a year through every village, city and town where 
I chanced or sought to wander, asking at every jeweler’s 
silversmith’s and watch-repairer’s, ‘‘ Have you any bridges 
of old verge watches?” I fear those watch-bridges stamp 
me an oniomaniac. And am I wholly free from Lombroso’s 
graphomania? Have I not an insane desire to write? I 
conceal my obsession, but it ever influences me. I may con- 
fess also (since I confess at all) that I have rupophobia (fear 
of dirt), iophobia (fear of poison), nosophobia (fear of sick- 
ness), belenophobia (fear of needles—especially on the floor), 
and one or two other wretched obsessions, particularly an 
inordinate love for animals, upon which I had hitherto rather 
bridled as the mark of a tender nature. 

But let me dwell no more on my own peculiar stigmata, 
but show how—to paraphrase Prior: 

*¢ All earth is by the ears together 
Since first that horrid book come hither.” 

I haunt photograph shops, look over the frontispieces of 
illustrated magazines, and various collections of likenesses, 
until I am wearied to the core of looking at the ears of prom- 
inent persons, and it brings forth a sense of profound, of 
heartfelt gratitude that Daguerre was was not born till this 
century, almost till our own day; and that thus the ears of 
centuries of countless geniuses are disguised in their coun- 
terfeit presentments by the meaningless conventionalities of 
the artist’s brush, which represent in peaceful and happy 
monotony and perfection that unfortunate, that abhorred 
member. I plainly see, too, what the result of all this will 
be. I picture to myself the poet of the future, hooded, 
veiled, to conceal his features; robed in flowing drapery to 
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cover his feet; with his hands in a muff; living alone to 
hide his personal habits; studiously avoiding the subject 
of his health; painstaking in showing no decided preferences ; 
void of passion lest he be deemed erotic; void of epigram or 
humour lest his wit be taken as earnest; until I sigh mourn- 
fully for the time spoken of in Genesis, when “there was no 
more earing.”” 

I will not sign my name to this heartfelt communication, 
since it would have no weight as the cognomen of either a 
genius or a mattoid, and perhaps the cry of warning will be 
more heeded from a suffering incognito. Besides, I do not 
wish to be shunned by my fellow creatures as one who is de- 
termined to know their innermost worst, with as cruel a 
mental insistence, and with a method genetic to that em- 
ployed by the Inquisition in penetrating the brain of its vic- 
tims by pouring boiling oil in the ears. Nor am I willing 
to have such an odious position in society that none of my 
friends will visit me, or come in my presence unless fortified 
with ear-muffs against my insinuating gaze. 

A DEGENERATE. 








SCENES IN THE VOSHTI HILLS 
IV. 


THE GUARDIAN OF THE FIRE 

“ Height unto height answereth knowledge.” 
IS was the first watch, the farthest fire, for Shaknon 
Tel Hill towered above the great gulf, and looked back 
also over thirty leagues of country towards the great 
city there came a time again when all the land was threat- 
ened. From sovereign lands far off, two fleets were sailing 
hard to reach the wide basin before the walled city, the one 
to save, the other to destroy. If Tinoir, the Guardian of 
the Fire, should sight the destroying fleet, he should light 
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two fires on Shankon Hill, and then, even on the edge of the 
wide basin, in a treacherous channel, the people would send 
out fire-rafts to burn the ships of the foe, for they would be 
helpless in the turmoil and the fire. Five times in the past 
had Tinoir been the Guardian of the Fire, and five times 
had the people praised him ; but praise and his scanty wage 
were all he got. 

The hut in which he lived with his wife on another hill, 
ten miles from Shaknon, had but two rooms, and their little 
farm and the garden gave them but enough to live, no 
more. Elsewhere there was good land in abundance, but it 
had been said years ago to Tinoir by the great men, that he 
should live not far from Shaknon, so that in times of peril he 
might guard the fire, and be the sentinel for all the people. 
Perhaps Tinoir was too dull to see that he was giving all 
and getting naught; that while he waited and watched he 
was always poor, and also was getting old. There was no 
house or home within fifty miles of them, and only now and 
then some wandering Indians lifted their latch, and drew in 
beside their fire, or a good priest with a soul of love for others, 
came and said mass in the room where a little calvary had 
been put up, or, if in summer, under the good pine trees. 
Two children had come and gone, and Tinoir and Dalice 
had dug their graves and put them in a warm nest of maple 
leaves, and afterwards lived upon the memories of them. 
But only these two children came no more; and Tinoir and 
Dalice grew close and closer to each other, coming to look 
alike in face, as they had long been alike in mind and feel- 
ing. None ever lived nearer to nature than they, and wild 
things grew to be their friends; so that you might see Dalice 
at her door, tossing crumbs with one hand to birds, and with 
the other bits of meat to foxes, martins, and wild dogs, that 
came and went unharmed by them. Tinoir shot no wild 
animals for profit—only for food and for skins and furs to 
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wear. Because of this he was laughed at by all who knew, 

save the priest of St. Sulpice, who, on Easter Day, when the 

little man came yearly to mass over two hundred miles of 
country, praised him to his people and made much of him, 
/ though Tinoir was not vain enough to see it. 

When word came down the river, and up over the hills to 
Tinoir that war was come and that he must go to watch for 
the hostile fleet and for the friendly fleet as well, he made no 
murmur, though it was the time of harvest, and Dalice had 
had a sickness from which she had not recovered. 

“‘Go, my Tinoir,” said Dalice, with a little smile, ‘‘and 
I will reap the grain. If your eyes are sharp you shall see 
my bright sicle moving in the sun.” 

“¢ There is the churning of the milk too, Dalice,"’ answered 
Tinoir ; “‘ you are not strong, and sometimes the butter comes 
slow, and there’s the milking also.”* 

“Strength is coming to me fast, Tinoir,”’ she said, and 
drew herself up; but her dress lay almost flat on her bosom. 
Tinoir took her arm and felt it above the elbow. 

*¢ It is like the muscle of a little child,” he said. 

‘But I will drink those bottles of red wine the Governor 
sent the last time you watched the fire on Shaknon,”’ she 
said, brightening up, and trying to cheer him. 

He nodded, for he saw what she was trying to do, and 
said: “And a little of the gentian and orange root three 
times a day—eh, Dalice?” 

Then they both nodded at each other, and said the war 
would soon be over, and guarding the fire done; and after 
arranging for certain signs, by little fires, which they were 
to light upon the hills and so speak with each other, they 
said, ‘‘ Good day, Dalice,”” and ‘‘Good day, Tinoir,”’ and 
then drank a glass of the red wine, and added, “‘ Thank the 
good God;** and then Tinoir wiped his mouth with his 

sleeve, and went away, leaving Dalice with a broken glass at 
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her feet, and a look in her eyes which it is well that Tinoir 
did not see. 

But as he went he was thinking how, the night before, 
Dalice had lain with her arm round his neck hour after hour 
as she slept, as she did before they ever had a child; and 
that even in her sleep, she kissed him as she used to kiss him 
before he brought her away from the parish of Ste. Gene- 
vieve to be his wife. And the more he thought about it the 
happier he became, and more than once he stopped and 
shook his head in pleased retrospection. And Dalice thought 
of it too as she hung over the churn her face drawn and 
stired and shining with sweat, and she shook her head, and 
tears came into her eyes, for she saw further than Tinoir. 
And once as she passed his coat on the wall, she rubbed it 
softly with her hand, as she might his curly head when he 
lay beside her. 

From Shaknon Tinoir watched, but of course, he could 
never see her bright sickle shining, and he could not know 
whether her dress still hung loose upon her breast, or the 
flesh of her arms still like a child’s. If all was well with 
Dalice a little fire should be lighted at the house door just 
at the going down of the sun, and it should be at once put 
out. If she were ill, a fire should be lit and then put out 
two hours after sundown. If she should be ill beyond any 
help, this fire should burn on till it went out. 

Day after day Tinoir, as he watched for the coming fleet, 
saw the fire lit at sundown, and then put out. But onenight 
the fire did not come till two hours after sundown, aud it 
was put out at once. He fretted much, and he prayed that 
Dalice might be better, and he kept to his post, looking for 
the fleet of the foe. Evening after evening was this other 
fire lighted and then put out at once, and a great longing 
came to him to leave this guarding of the fire, and go to her 
—“‘for half a day,”’ he said, ‘just for halfa day.’ But in 
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that half day, in that half day, the fleet might pass, and then 
it would be said that Tinoir had lost his country. Sleep left 
him and he fought a demon night and day, and always he 
remembered Dalice’s arm about his neck, and her kisses that 
last night they were together. Twice he started away from 
his post to go to her, but before he had gone a hundred 
paces he came back. 

One afternoon at last he saw ships, not far off, rounding 
the great cape in the gulf, and after a time, at sunset, he 
knew by their shape and sails it was the fleet of the foe, and 
so he lighted his great fires, and it was answered league 
away towards the city by another fire. 

And two hours after sunset the fire in front of Tinoir’s 
home was lighted, and was not put out, and Tinoir sat and 
watched it till it died away. So he sat in the light of his own 
great war-fire till morning, for he could not travel at night, 
and then, his duty over, he went back to his home, and 
found Dalice lying beside the ashes of her fire, past hearing 
all he said in her ear, unheeding the kiss he set upon her lips. 

Two nights afterwards, coming back from laying her be- 
side her children, he saw a great light in the sky towards the 
city, as of a huge fire. When the courier came to him bear- 
ing the Governor's message and the praise of the people, and 
told of the enemy’s fleet destroyed by the fire-rafts, he stared 
at the man, then turned his head to a place where a pine 
cross showed against the green grass, and said: ‘* Dalice— 
my wife—is dead.” 

**You have saved your country, Tinoir,’ 
courier kindly. 

** What is that to me?”’ he said, and fondled the rosary 
Dalice used to carry when she lived ; and he would speak to 
the man no more. 
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NOTES 


THE FOX AND THE GRAPES 


Inscribed with affectionate regard to the great tragedian, 
F. W., who told it me. 


A certain Fox, being faint from hunger, saw some clusters 
of grapes hanging from a trellised vine. She resorted to all 
her tricks to come to them, but wearied herself all in vain, 
for she could not attainthem. At length she turned away, 
beguiling herself of her disappointment, and saying: ‘No 
appendicitis in mine, I don’t think.” 


@ If you are one of those people who were wise enough to 
secure a copy of the first number of the Cuap-Book, you 
may have noticed a very interesting title in the table of con- 
tents, ‘‘ The Egotist."* You may also have turned the leaves 
with disappointment to find no such department in the body 
of the paper. Nothing but “Notes.” I have always re- 
gretted that the caption was abandoned ; and have always 
been thankful that it was retained by accident on the outside 
page, in its assertive red letters. Altruism is all very well 
for a democracy, but egotism is the soul of art. 


@ It is a common and ridiculous fallacy for our loudest 
writers to proclaim the democracy of letters, the democracy 
of art. Art is the most aristocratic thing in the world; and 
it is by the aristocracy of art that the world will be saved at 
last from the tyranny of superstition and the anarchy of un- 
belief. Art will save us from superstition and the living 
death of dogma, because its inspiration is fresh every morn- 
ing. Its sanctions are deep in the heart of the moment; a 
phrase of rapture is more binding to it than a volume of tra- 
dition. Art, too, will save us from anarchy and the de- 
bauchery of doubt for just the same reason. We will love 
its rule, because its authority will be an inward, not an out- 
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ward, authority. It wiil not supersede religion, though it 
will supersede the churches; for it will in itself realize the 
truth that the Kingdom of God is within us. Asall heathen 
and christian hierarchies have been the pseudo-aristocracies 
in the past, art will be the only true aristocracy in the future. 






















@ As the essence of art is inspiration, and the essence of aris- 
tocracy is individualism, art will always be egotistic. Its 
egotism, however, will be chastened by humility; for while 
it must always be conscious of the greater power or spirit for 
which it is a mouthpiece, that very intimacy will free it from 
vanity. 

Criticism, on the other hand, will continue in bondage to 
an uninspired egotism. For while poets are egotists per 
force, critics are egotists per se. 


@ It is one of the evidences of all great art, to arouse imitation. 
No sooner does a new painter or poet appear, than he has a 
hundred imitators. It is so in criticism, too. No sooner 
does a luminous critic begin to enlighten or enliven his fel- 
lows, than he has a score of disciples. How flattered I have 
been, then, in the past year, since my first child was born 
and christened THE CHap-Boox. My heart has been en- 
larged with pride, and at times I have been tempted to cry 
out, Portland is my wash-pot, over Philadelphia will I cast 
out my shoe. But now in one of the leafy Lowell days of 
June the sincerest form of flattery comes to me from East 
Aurora, New York, rejoicing in the happy name The Phil- 
istine. Alas, as I peruse its festive pages, I am constrained 
to change my quotation from the royal Psalmist, and say 
** The drunkards make songs upon me.” 

I wondered at first who was responsible for the new bant- 
ling. But serious thought convinced me that a certain Mr. 
Elbert Hubbard, author of Little Fourneys, was now indulg- 
ing in the pastime of driving periodicals tandem. The leader, 
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as I once before intimated, is a trifle slow and heavy, so that 
even this steed may prove lively enough to cause confusion. 
I hesitate to croak, however, for Mr. Hubbard's article in 
the new periodical may be a sufficient drag to prevent any 
such accident. It has his usual overwhelming dullness and 
paucity of idea, while the style has all that deftness which 
we have learned to know as peculiarly his own, a delicacy 
of touch as of a hippopotamus on a tight rope or a Nordau 
forging vers de société. 

But in all justice the rest of the number is fairly amusing. 
To me, especially. THE CuHap-Boox figuring as ‘* The 
Chip-Munk seems to bulk very large in the Philistinic field 
of vision, and the doughty Elbert and his pals (mostly the 
latter, I judge, since I was amused) use most of their space 
thrusting at it. THe Cuap-Book appreciates the compli- 
ment, but, to be quite frank, is there a cryingneed for “ The 
Philistine, a Journal of Comment on The Chap-Book ?’ 


| The Philistine gave me what the author of The Green 
Carnation might call a vivid purple moment; and I gladly 
turn from it to pleasanter themes. Let me copy for you 
from my common-place book these two scraps of poetry. I 
am sure you will appreciate them at this time of the year, 
when everyone is going on a journey. 


A GOOD-BY 
For love of the roving foot 
And joy of the roving eye, 
God send you store of morrows fair 
And a good rest by and by. 
A FRIEND'S WISH 
Give me your last Aloha, 
When I go out of sight, 
Over the dark rim of the sea 
Into the Polar night ! 
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And all the North-land give you 

Skoal for the journey begun, 

When your bright summer sail goes down 
Into the zones of sun! 


I shall leave them anonymous, so that after their author's 
death, they may possibly be attributed to the egotist of THE 
CuaP-Boox. 
€ I notice that Mr. Richard Le Gallienne does n't hold my 
lofty views of art. In his new volume, “ Robert Louis Stev- 
enson and Other Poems,” he says: 

Art is a gipsy, 
Fickle as fair, 
Good to kiss and flirt with 
But marry—if you dare!"’ 
Another amusing extract may be taken from the opening 
of his poem on Professor Minto: 
** Nature, that makes Professors all day long, 
And, filling idle souls with idle song, 
Turns out small poets every other minute, 
Made earth for men—but seldom puts men in it.” 


@ Now Mr. Andrew Lang is an egotist after my own heart. 
To a very graceful and genuine poetic power he has added 
the large, cool effrontery of the model critic. And his 
superbest manner is sometimes exhibited in those brief papers 
of his contributed to the Cosmopolitan. He is retained, I 
take it, at a decent gentlemanly fee to give us a monthly epi- 
tome of current literary events in London. And how often 
our poor trans-Atlantic nerves are startled to read Mr. Lang’s 
announcement that he das not read such and such a book, 
the talk of the town just then! No doubt one would be 
more edified in hearing what Mr. Lang has not read, than 
in hearing what most critics have read; but the candor of 
his egotism is collossal and beautiful, just the same. I wish 
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I could imitate it. I should like to tell you that I have not 
read Miss Gertrude Hall’s new volume of stories yet. Iam 
quite sure, however, from what I know of the author's gen- 
ius, and from the title of the book itself, ‘Foam of the 
Sea,"’ that the work is well worth even my time to read. I 
advise you procure it at once. If you are disappointed, then 
you may look up her first collection of stories, ‘‘ Far from 
To-day.” If you are disappointed in that, there is no hope 
for you. 

4 A month or so ago I read with lively interest in an eastern 
newspaper that Mr. Max Beerbohm, who was in the country 
with the Trees, had been interviewed and had asserted that 
he was preparing an article for the CuaP-Boox on “ The 
Value of Arson.” He spoke of having seen a fire in Chica- 
go, told of how the pink and yellow flames burst out, and 
how then “some men in rubber coats and hats came and 
threw wateron it.” “It wasan act of sacrilege,"’ commented 
Max. An editor has a certain prejudice in favor of receiving 
such news as to the future of his magazine at first hand. But 
the article was apparently to be sprightly and amusing, with 
the peculiar Beerbohm humor. Also, the CHaP-Book was 
evidently arrived at that desirable point where, to employ 
common parlance, “it goes alone.”* I contemplated long 
vacations and the use of the sub-title “‘ An Automatic Mag- 
azine.” But I have never had the article and my days are 
become a burden with the summer heat. Will some one 
see Mr. Beerbohm, or write the article himself? \ 
For a long time it has been apparent that a magazine in 

which all subscribers should be contributors, and in turn all 

contributors should be subscribers, would have a sure though 

small circulation and prove a tidy property. The incidental 

advantages of triumphant mediocrity and of unbridled in- 

dulgence in the most fulsome of self praise are also not to be 

despised. 
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My only wonder is that when magazines spawn in count- 
less numbers we have been so long without “Agate Win- 
dows for Sermon Builders."’ 1 extract from the Circular: 

“About to be published, a new Monthly Magazine of the 
greatest practical help to busy ministers of the Gospel. 

Our definite object is to gather the most original and 
effective illustrations of saving truth being made by the liv- 
ing pulpit and pastorate. 

Famous preachers have enjoyed the monopoly of being 
quoted because famous. Their unknown or less noted 
brethren have produced some telling illustrations, if only a 
few, as deserving of a larger influence and a permanent place 
in literature as those produced, for example, by a Beecher, a 
Spurgeon, or a Talmage. 

Your brightest, most useful illustrations are hereby solici- 
ted. They areas fit to survive as a noble poem or book. 
Why let them perish in your barrel or local ministry? Be- 
sides original illustrations, send the happiest selected ones 
not found in any books of illustrations, which may properly 
be called original by adaptation. Give in each case an ap- 
propriate text of scripture. Also send quotable bits of po- 
etry, sermon outlines most blessed in your ministry, brief 
sermonettes for children, containing very happy illustrations, 
and any new, fine bit of humor or short witty story, which 
we will print under ‘Good Cheer for Blue Monday.” 

The subscription price of “Agate Windows” will be 
$1.50 per year. If you can, please sign subscription blank 
below. Address all communications to the editor.” 

How insinuating is that line about the subscription price of 
“‘Agate Windows.** How clever that ‘ which may properly 
be called original by adaptation.” Long live the Codpera- 
tive Society for the Exchange of Tommy-Rot. And Heaven 
help the laity. 
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Bouquet 
of 
Violets 


VIOLET TE des INDES 
PERFUME 
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JAS. S. KIRK & CO., U.S.A. 
IMPORTERS 





Sample bottle mailed post prepaid upon 


receipt of ro cents. 
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